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PENNSYLVANIA  library 
ASSOCIATION  • ; • 

Report  of  the  27th  Annual  Meetiiig 
held  in  Harrisburg,  October  ” ; ; 

12-14,  1927 

Harrisburg  greeted’ tbs  yisiti'iig  librhr-i 
ians  with  a down  pouring  rain,,  b?if' ,a>: 
headquarters  there  was  a welcoming 
committee  at  the  information  desk  in 
the  lobby  and  on  the  convention  floor 
were  a goodly  number  of  exhibitors  and 
the  registration  committee  and  book. 

The  first  session  was  held  Wednesday 
evening.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
president,  Alice  Rhea  Eaton,  who  intro- 
duced Mayor  George  A.  Hoverter  of 


Harrisburg.  It  so  happens  the  Mayor’s 
office  windows  are  opposite  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Mayor  has  become  a 
hearty  supporter  of  the  library  because 
of  what  he  has  seen  of  its  work  from 
his  desk.  He  told  of  this  and  expressed 
his  interest  in  the  meeting  and  in  lib- 
raries in  a very  sincere,  heartening  way. 
His  formal  welcome  gave  a very  delight- 
ful impression  of  being  a real  one. 

The  President  responded  to  the  greet- 
ing of  Mayor  Hoverter  with  a brief  ad- 
dress. She  outlined  the  library  achieve- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  from  the  opening 
of  what  is  thought  to  be  the  first  free 
library  in  America  to  the  present  free 
public  library  system.  She  felt  that 
while  we  need  have  no  feeling  of  infer- 
iority in  our  library  history,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a great  field  to  develop  for  the 
future  and  must  face  the  problem  of 
that  development  seriously,  courageously 
and  without  delay. 

The  new  ideals  in  education  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  part  of  a man’s  educa- 
tion which  is  of  greatest  value  in  mind 
and  character  development,  is  that  part 
which  he  seeks  for  himself.  In  that  field 
the  public  library  offers  the  greatest  op- 
;portunitieSi  - . While  most  of  the  cities 
ianri  larger  Aowhs  are  provided  with  pub- 
_ ^ lie  libraries,  there  are  many  thousands 
> of  boys  and  girls,  of  young  men  and 
women  who  can  only  be  given  an  equal 
^ ; opj-Oitiauity  for^  self-education  by  county 
library  service.  Many  of  our  best  citi- 
zens, those  upon  whom  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  depends,  live 
in  the  open  country  and  can  only  oc- 
casionally go  to  the  city.  County  lib- 
rary service  should  be  so  developed  that 
every  country  boy  and  girl,  every  rural 
school  and  remote  village,  can  have  the 
best  books  of  all  time  at  command,  and 
sympathetic  trained  service  in  the  selec- 
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t on  of  the  books  ami  in  advice  to  readers 
and  students.  - 

She  urged  that  we  take  pride  in^ our 
opiiortunities,  work  together  in  harmony 
and  make  Pennsylvania  the  most  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  state 
in  the  Union. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  began 
with  business.  There  was  the  usual 
reading  of  minutes  and  report  of  treas- 
urers which  is  included  in  this  report. 
The  scholarship  committee  reported  two 
scholarships  of  $75  each,  given  to  stud- 
ents at  the  1927  summer  school  session 
at  State  College  as  follows  : one  to  Sarah 
Shade  of  Verona,  the  one  for  excellence 
of  work  done  was  a tie  so  it  was  divided 
between  Grace  Patterson  of  P>utler  and 
Sarah  Belle  Smith  of  DuBois. 

The  out-standing  incident  of  this  ses- 
sion was  a delightful  paper  by  Asa  Don 
Dickinson  on  “An  unknown  book  treas- 
ure house  in  Pennsylvania.”  It  was  an 
account  of  a visit  to  a juivate  collection 
of  unusual  value,  lie  almost  crossed  the 
state  to  see  it  and  felt  well  paid. 

The  Drexel  Library  School  and  the 
I’ennsylvania  Library  Summer  School 
Alumni  Association  both  had  luncheons 
at  12:30. 

Trustees’  Section 

The  Trustees’  Section  met  at  2 o’clock 
with  Mr.  Stackhouse  in  the  chair.  Mr. 

Carson  Stamm,  trustee  of  the  Harris- 
burg Public  Library,  welcomed  the  visit- 
ing trustees — eleven  in  number,  with 
many  of  the  75  librarians  present  repre- 
senting the  trustees  of  their ; r^-.spective  ; 
libraries.  ‘ 

Mr.  Bartoe  Brazier  of  the  Apprentices  • 
Library,  Philadelphia,  gave  a report  for 
the  Publicity  Committee  and,^Ir,  ,C,  A.  , 
Patterson  reported  for  .the  ^gisUilKle  ’ 
Committee  that  a bill  liad  be'en"  ’ basse'd' 
by  the  1927  Legislature  enabling  libraries 
not  established  by  the  municipality,  to 
receive  support  from  a tax  levy. 

The  roll  call  was  of  unusual  interest. 

The  new  officers  elected  were : Presi- 
dent, Dr.  George  T.  Ettinger,  Allentown ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  Taggart, 
Northumberland ; Secretary,  Miss  Nell 
B.  Stevens,  State  Library  and  Museum ; 


Treasurer,  AV.  C.  Pentz,  DuBois ; Mr. 
Brazier  was  continued  as  chairman  of 
the  Publ'city  Committee  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Patterson  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Comm'ttee. 

The  Treasurer  Reported: 

Balance  1926 ,$214.04 

Receipts 1927 123.00 

Disbursements 47.18 

Balance  in  treasury 295.86 

(The  President's  address  and  the  papers 
read  by  Dr.  Ettinger,  Allentown,  and 
Rev.  .Toseph  C.  Stuart,  Berwick,  are 
printed  in  this  number  of  the  Library 
Notes.  Limited  space  prevented  a full 
n-port  being  given.  Ed.) 

At  4 :15  all  guests  were  taken  by  motor 
cars  via  the  beautiful  River  Drive  to 
the  Harrisburg  Country  Club  to  a sun- 
set supper,  guests  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harrisburg 
Public  Library.  The  day  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  day  before  had  been  inclement, 
.so  there  was  a sunset  worth  going  to  sec. 

Before  the  evening  session  a book 
auction  for  the  scholarshii)  fund  was 
held.  .Tames  Boyd,  a Pennsylvania  au- 
thor. made  a brief  address.  The  lecturer 
for  the  evening  was  Louis  Bromfield  and 
the  lecture  was  an  unusually  good  one. 

Friday  morning  a second  business  ses- 
sion was  held.  The  Nominating  Com- 
mittee— Mr.  Dickinson,  M ss  True  and 
Miss  Sherman — reported  the  following 
ticket  which  was  unainmously  elected — 
Eleanor  Carver,  I’ublic  Library,  Sharon, 
ptvs'dent';  Sma’n  Himmelwright,  Public 
I(  A b r a > y,  A'^obd^a  vvn,  vice-president ; 
.Robert  P.  Bliss,  Harrisburg,  Secretary 
and  Alice  AA'illigerod.  Public  Library, 
Hazleton,  treasurer. 

;•••  Session  on  C-hildren’s  Books 

Then  followed  a unique  and  delightful 
session  upon  children's  literature. 

In  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Harrisburg 
Public  Library  displays  of  books  ar- 
ranged by  publisher  were  set  up  with 
origiimls  of  illustrations  or  colorful  pic- 
ture maps  or  jackets  grouped  on  the 
neutral  background  and  drew  an  audi- 
ence early  in  the  morning.  Browsing 
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among  the  attractive  books  was  only 
terminated  by  calling  the  meeting  to 
order. 

Miss  Eaton  introduced  the  special  pro- 
gram of  the  morning  for  which  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Pair  presided.  The  editors  in 
charge  of  children’s  books  from  prominent 
publishers  presented  to  the  audience  the 
story  of  the  making  of  the  book  from 
the  conception  of  the  idea  to  the  published 
volume  offered  to  the  public. 

In  introducing  the  speakers  Miss  Pair 
said  that  such  an  audience  was  indicative 
of  the  place  which  children’s  books  now 
held  in  a library’s  activities  and  of  the 
fact  that  good  children’s  books  were  not 
ffood  as  children’s  books  but  as  literature ; 
and  that  a worthy  children’s  book  held 
a universal  appeal.  The  morning’s  pro- 
gram probably  had  its  origin  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  “corner  of  St. 
Paul’s  church  year”  when  John  Newbery 
published  his  little  books  in  covers 
“flowery  and  gilt.”  He  also  used  ingen- 
ious methods  of  advertising.  And  follow- 
ing his  example  the  publishers  of  today 
were  offering  gay  children’s  books  and 
using  equally  successful  advertising. 

Mias  Bryan  representing  Miss  May 
Massee  of  Doiibleday,  Page  and  Company 
told  of  the  international  interest  in  the 
characters  found  in  books,  the  little  chil- 
dren of  other  countries.  Miss  Marion 
H.  Piery,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  Central  Children’s  room, 
spoke  of  the  desirability  of  reta'ning  the 
vigor  of  the  old  tales,  even  some  of  the 
stark  realism,  and  introduced  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton & Company’s  selection  of  modern 
child’s  fantasy  combined  with  real'sm. 
The  illustrations  also  seemed  to  be  adap- 
ted peculiarly  to  the  text. 

Miss  Helen  Dean  Pish,  of  Prederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  whose  understand- 
ing of  their  interests  led  to  the  collect- 
ing of  the  poems  in  the  Boy’s  Book  of 
Verse,  told  of  the  editor’s  part  in  creat- 
ing the  book  from  the  ideas  offered  by 
the  illustrator  or  author ; how  the  text 
may  be  built  around  the  pictures  as  in 
Skipping  Village. 

Miss  Virginia  Kirkus’s  announcement 
of  the  reprinting  of  the  Kemble  edition 
of  Huckleberry  Pinn,  the  DuChaillu  books 


and  other  much  wanted  titles  by  Harper 
& Brothers  was  greeted  with  applause. 
Miss  Louise  Seaman  of  the  MacMillan 
Company  told  of  their  effort  to  produce 
inexpensive  little  books  with  attractive 
color  work  and  good  text,  and  of  the 
artist’s  competition  for  the  series.  She 
also  told  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library’s 
part  in  suggesting  the  new  Padraie 
Colum  collection. 

Miss  Lucille  Gulliver  from  Little, 
Brown  & Company,  spoke  of  their  part 
in  soliciting  prize  manuscripts  and  of 
the  high  standard  in  the  literature  of- 
fered. Miss  Meig’s  new  story  is  the 
result  of  such  a contest.  Miss  Zeitlin, 
whose  Skaski  has  added  to  the  children’s 
shelves,  introduced  a new  Edmund  Dulac 
edition  of  Treasure  Island  and  others 
of  the  fall  books.  Miss  A.  Chapin  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  closed  the 
session  with  sketches  of  the  authorship 
of  some  of  the  new  hooks  from  Elsie  Sing- 
master’s  to  Nora  Archibald  Smith’s. 

The  Pratt  Library  School  had  a 
luncheon  at  12  ;30. 

At  2 P.  M.,  there  was  a county  library 
session.  Mr.  App,  County  Superindend- 
ent  for  Dauphin  County  read  a fine  paper 
on  “What  a county  library  means  to  a 
county  superintendent.”  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a general  discussion  of  the  county 
library  problems  and  of  reports  on  the 
county  library  work  being  done  in  Penn- 
sylvan  a.  One  point  brought  out  was 
the  great  influence  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools  could  have  in  furthering 
county  library  development.  Mr.  Kline, 
Perry  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
was  present  and  told  of  some  of  his 
experiences  in  trying  to  put  books  into 
the  Perry  County  schools. 

College  and  Reference  Section 

The  College  and  Reference  Section  met 
on  Friday  afternoon,  October  14,  1927. 
The  meeting  was  conducted  by  Lois  A. 
Reed,  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Clifford  B.  Clapp,  superintendent  of 
catalog'ng.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
read  an  interesting  and  informative  paper 
on  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library, 
Los  Angeles.  The  library  building, 
specially  built  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
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Iluntiugdon,  is  on  the  San  Marino  ranch 
a short  distance  from  Los  Angeles.  There 
are  extensive  grounds  surrounding  the 
building  beautifully  laid  out.  The  li- 
brary itself  is  planned  as  a source  library 
for  English  literature,  American  litera- 
ture, and  American  history.  Incidentally 
there  is  a collection  on  English  history. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a col- 
lection of  incunabula.  George  W.  Cole 
was  the  first  librarian.  The  library  now  is 
under  the  control  of  a Research  Founda- 
tion of  which  Max  Farrand  is  the  direc- 
tor. Any  scholar  who  presents  proper 
credentials  from  other  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  or  librarians,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  library.  The  obligation 
rests  upon  libraries  and  colleges  to  see 
that  qualified  scholars  are  made  cognizant 
of  the  resources  of  the  library. 

Howard  S.  Leach,  librarian  of  Lehigh 
University,  gave  the  history  of  the  library. 
With  ample  endowment  funds,  the  aim 
in  the  beginning  was  to  make  the  library 
a purely  reference  collection  of  rare 
volumes,  so  the  library  now  possesses 
many  rare  and  unusual  volumes,  espe,ci- 
ally  in  early  science  and  the  U.  S.  civil 
war.  The  problem  now  is  to  reorgiuiize 
the  library,  modernize  the  book  collection, 
make  a dictionary  catalog,  and  provide 
space  for  additions  to  the  library. 

M.  A.  Filson,  assistant  librarian  at 
Lafayette  College,  gave  their  plan  for 
supplying  new  fiction  to  meet  the  student 
demand.  Some  of  the  students,  lend  for 
a year,  novels  which  they  have  read ; 
the  student  council  appropriates  some 
money  for  the  purchase  of  new  books ; 


and  the  alumni  association  has  given  an 
endowment  fund  of  five  hundred  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  These  books  are  not 
added  to  the  library  as  accessioned  books. 

The  question  of  the  need  of  taking 
inventory  was  briefly  discussed,  but  no 
general  conclusion  was  drawn,  as  each 
library’s  needs  differed. 

J.  Howard  Dice,  librarian.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  president 
of  the  section  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Helen  E.  Myers, 
Secretary  pro  tcm. 

At  4 o’clock  The  Book  Shop  gave  a 
deightful  tea  for  the  representatives  of 
the  publishers  of  children's  books  who 
had  spoken  in  the  morning,  to  which 
the  P.  L,  A.  was  invited. 

The  last  session  was  a banquet.  Mrs. 
Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin  told  of  some 
of  her  experiences  and  Mr.  Frederic  A. 
Godcharles,  Director,  spoke  very  effec- 
tively of  some  of  his  plans  for  the  State 
Library.  A very  pleasing  musical  bur- 
lesque was  given  by  Miss  Modesta 
Ximena  of  Wilkes-Barre.  A last  bit 
of  business  transacted  was  voting  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Uniontown  to 
go  there  in  1928. 

The  report  must  not  close  without 
mentioning  the  unusually  good  commer- 
cial e.xhibits  of  some  18  exhibitors.  The 
results  of  their  plan  plus  the  book 
auction  netted  over  $400  for  the  scholar- 
ship fund. 

The  attendance  was  202,  the  largest  yet 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  TREASURER,  OCTOBER  7,  1927 


RECEIPTS 

Balajice  on  hand  September  24,  1926  $569.36 

From  dues  385.00  $954.36 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Postage  28.41 

Stationery  21.25 

Refund  for  check  intended  for  Trustees’  Section  3.00 

Programs  for  1927  Meeting  15.35 

Balance  on  hand  886.35  954.36 


INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 

On  deposit  September  24,  1926  $ 33.90 

Interest  1.77 

Handbooks  sold  12.30  $ 47.97 


DISB  VRSEMENTS 

Handbook  expenses  $ 5.24 

Balance  on  hand 42.73  47.97 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 


RECEIPTS 

On  deposit  September  24,  1926  j $246.78 

From  1924  Book  Auction  2.00 

Interest  7.43  $256 . 21 


DISBURSEMENTS 

One  Scholarship  $ 75.00 

Two  Scholarships  at  $37.50  each  75.00 

Balance  on  hand  106.21  $256.21 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  Willigerod, 

Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLU- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 

Your  committee  appointed  to  draft  res- 
olutions of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Jean  Hard  of  the  Erie  Public  Library, 
begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  res- 
olutions. Whereas  the  news  of  the  sad 
death  of  Mrs.  Hard,  at  one  time  president 
of  this  Association,  received  with  deepest 
regrets ; and,  whereas,  Mrs.  Hard  was 
always  loyal  to  the  Association,  ever 
seeking  its  best  interest,  by  her  fine 
courtesy  endearing  herself  to  all  the 
members.  Therefore,  be  is  resolved,  that 


in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hard  the  PennssT 
vania  Library  Association  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  valuable  members. 

Resolved ; That  the  members  of  the 
Association  tender  their  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  trustees  and  staff  of  the  Erie 
Public  Library,  and.  Resolved  : That  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Erie 
Public  Library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Wright, 

Chairman. 
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Resolved : That  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association  express  its  appreciation 
and  approval  of  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  Library  Extension  Division  of 
the  State  Library,  and  its  belief  that  this 
work  has  produced  most  desirable  results 
in  the  building  up  and  strengthening  of 
library  work  and  this  library  spirSt 
throughout  the  state.  We  commend  to 
our  State  Legislature  the  Division’s  pro- 
motion of  County  library  work,  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  continue  and  increase  this  much 
needed  work. 

That  it  also  thanks  the  President  of 
the  Harrisburg  Board,  Mr.  Casper  Dull, 
for  his  generous,  delightful  and  sup^ 
posedly  anonymous  entertainment  of  the 
entire  convention  at  the  Country  Club 
buffet  supper— making  mention  also  of 
his  able  representative,  Mrs.  Lyman  D. 
Gilbert. 

It  takes  occasion  also  to  thank  the 
Motor  Corps  and  the  loyal  employees  both 
of  the  Penn-Uarris  and  the  Country  Club 
for  an  unstinted  service.  Miss  Com- 
stock is  gratefully  remembered  for  her 
kind  hospitality  as  is  the  capital  city 
whose  welcome  was  so  adequately  voiced 
by  its  Mayor  and  sustained  by  its  people. 

That  the  Association  here  records  its 
grateful  recognition  of  the  part  played 
in  the  success  of  this  meeting  by  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  both  Board  and 
Staff  of  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library, 
as  well  as  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  libra- 
rian, and  the  Associations  own  president, 
Miss  Alice  Eaton. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Wright, 

Chairman. 


TRUSTEES’  SECTION 

Report  of  Edwin  S.  Stackhouse  Presi- 
dent Trustees’  Section,  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association 

I was  elected  President  in  my  absence 
at  Wernersville  two  years  ago,  and  took 
up  the  duties  in  the  spirit  of  Service 
with  the  ambition  to  be  of  aid  in  fur- 
thering Library  interests  throughout 
the  State.  The  AVernersvdle  convention 
provided  a Publicity  Committee  of  which 
Mr.  Pentz  of  DuBois  was  made  Chair- 


man. Shortly  after  the  convention  Mr. 
Pentz  was  forced  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Not  having  another  name 
to  substitute  at  the  time,  your  presi- 
dent tried  as  best  he  could  to  carrj'  on 
the  work,  but  a year  ago  Mr.  H.  Barol 
Brazier,  Trustee  of  the  Apprentices  Li- 
brary in  Philadelphia,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  has 
carried  on  its  work  during  the  past  year. 

Work  had  to  be  carried  on  through 
the  librarians  as  being  the  best  contact 
with  the  trustees.  No  list  of  trustees 
is  available  and  it  would  seem  that  direct 
contact  with  trustees  would  be  almost 
out  of  the  question.  The  lack  of  a help- 
ful interest  on  the  part  of  the  average 
library  trustee  is  well  know-n,  and  our 
work  has  been  aimed  to  awaken  the  in- 
terest and  to  inspire  to  better  service 
all  trustees  that  could  be  reached.  Al- 
though only  a fraction  of  the  libraries 
in  the  State  belong  to  our  Trustees’  Sec- 
tion, it  was  felt  that  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  all  libraries,  in  the  spirit 
of  service  to  all  and  with  the  hope  that 
one  by  one  we  could  win  them  to  the 
support  of  our  Section,  This  latter  has 
been  realized  only  in  a small  degree. 

On  January  30th,  192G,  a letter  was 
sent  to  all  librarians.  The  next  step  was 
to  carry  out  the  thought  of  the  Werners- 
ville convention  and  pre.sent  library  needs 
to  the  Service  Clubs  in  the  State.  Con- 
sent of  the  national  and  district  officials 
liad  to  be  obtain!-d  for  this  which  took 
time  and  entailed  considerable  effort, 
but  we  were  successful  in  gaining  con- 
sent from  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions, 
and  during  April  and  May  of  last  year 
letters  asking  for  the  support  of  these 
Clubs  to  library  interests  in  their  vari- 
ous communities  were  sent  out.  followed 
by  a letter  May  24th,  to  all  librarians 
advising  them  of  this  work  and  asking 
them  to  meet  any  overtures  from  the 
Service  Clubs  in  a frank  spirit  of  wel- 
come and  interest.  Mr.  Brazier  will 
report  on  his  publicity  work  during  the 
past  year. 

On  September  8th,  your  president  sent 
a letter  to  all  librarians  calling  attention 
to  this  convention  and  urging  attendance 
on  the  part  of  trustees.  On  January 
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1st,  1926,  I had  the  great  pleasure  of 
aiding  at  the  dedication  of  the  Priestly- 
Forsyth  Memorial  Library  in  Northum- 
berland. This  was  especially  significant 
on  account  of  the  historical  background, 
the  intense  feeling  and  the  beauty  of 
the  service.  The  subject  of  my  address 
was  “LIBRARY  IDEALS.”  On  May 
11th,  1926,  I attended  the  District  Li- 
brary Conference  at  Sunbury  and  gave 
a talk  on  “LIBRARY  SERVICE.”  A 
meeting  of  the  Trustees’  Section  was 
called  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Convention  a year  ago.  Your 
President  and  Secretary  were  there,  but 
as  there  was  not  even  a “corporal’s 
guard”  present,  no  constructive  business 
could  be  done  nor  could  an  election  of 
officers  be  had  and  hence  the  officers  were 
forced  to  carry  on  for  another  year.  On 
May  10th,  of  this  year  at  the  District 
Library  Conference  at  Bloomsburg  and 
later  at  the  Conference  in  Wilkes-Barre 
I gave  a talk  on  “LIBRARY  PUBLIC- 
ITY” which  was  most  kindly  received 
and  responding  to  many  requests  it  was 
published  in  the  Library  Journal  of 
Jnne  15th  and  reprints  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous libraries  of  the  State. 

The  object  as  I see  it  of  this  Trustees’ 
Section  is  to  establish  a solidarity  among 
library  trustees  to  inspire  a finer  and 
more  enthusiastic  service  on  their  part, 
and  to  foster  library  interests  of  vari- 
ous kinds  throughout  the  State.  We  are 
far  from  this  ideal,  but  I bespeak  your 
kindly  interest  and  your  aid  to  my  suc- 
cessor in  advancing  these  ideals  during 
the  coming  years,  and  some  day,  let  us 
hope,  we  shall  see  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  all  our  hopes  and  dreams  for 
library  interests  in  our  fair  State. 

In  conclusion  I would  like  to  quote 
what  others  are  thinking  of  Library 
Trustees.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  in 
his  address  at  the  Atlantic  City  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation spoke  of  the  conflicting  thought 
and  confusion  of  ideas  between  librarians 
and  trustees  as  to  their  several  duties, 
so  that  “some  trustees  conceive  it  their 
business  to  be  librarians  and  conversely 
some  librarians  are  trying  to  be  trustees.” 


The  Trustees  are  the  representatives  of 
the  public.  It  is  not  the  librarians’  place 
to  raise  money  for  the  library.  That  is 
the  trustees’  business.  The  duties  of  the 
trustees  are  to  decide  on  the  general 
policy  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out, 
employing  an  expert  staff  and  see  that 
they  carry  it  out,  leaving  details  to  them, 
and  to  see  that  the  library  has  a suffi- 
cient income  to  do  its  work  in  a dignified 
and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  the  September  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Library  Association  we  find 
these  stirring  words  from  the  pen  of 
Orra  Monnette,  Trustee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Library ; — 

“Trustees  ! Awake  ! A careful  perusal 
of  library  activities  as  reflected  in  the 
journals  and  publications  upon  library 
subjects,  likewise  reveals  an  almost  nega- 
tive participation  in  library  affairs  by 
trustees.  The  relation  of  a Trustee  or 
Commissioner  to  his  library  is  not  only 
a matter  of  civic  duty,  but  a position 
of  fiduciary  responsibility.  He  must  be 
a good  citizen  ; he  cannot  serve  his  com- 
munity, in  an  official  way,  by  an  in- 
active service,  or,  without  any  service 
whatsoever.  The  position  is  not  an  hon- 
orary one.  Whether  he  is  placed  on  the 
job  by  appointment  or  by  election  or  by 
any  private  arrangement,  he  is  a servant 
and  representative  of  the  people  who 
place  him  there.  He  cannot  discharge 
his  responsibilities  except  as  a high 
minded,  conscientious  and  efficient  official 
who  takes  an  oath  of  office  to  serve  faith- 
fully in  the  office  for  which  he  may  be 
chosen.  It  is  said  the  reason  why  libra- 
rians generally  do  not  recognize  trustees 
to  the  fullest  extent,  or  welcome  more 
active  participation  in  library  affairs,  is 
because  the  trustees  themselves  either 
do  not  seek  this  activity,  or,  do  not  ex- 
hibit sufficient  interest  and  zeal  to  justify 
it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recite  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  library  trustees. 
They  are  easily  understood  and  readily 
apparent.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that 
anyone  should  posess  the  conceit,  vanity 
and  egotism  to  imagine  that  his  name, 
his  reputation,  or  any  other  purely  pub- 
lic designation  should  justify  his  accept- 
ance of  this  obligation.  He  must  serve 
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in  this  capacity.  He  must  be  efficient. 
He  must  be  representative  of  the  com- 
munity. He  must  perform  his  duties. 
The  day  will  come  when  librarians  will 
realize  that  they  will  measure  up  to  the 
widest  vision,  and  to  the  most  optimistic 
limit  in  their  vocations  or  professions 
only,  when  they  shall  have  instilled  and 
inspired,  by  their  part  and  action,  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  trustees 
or  commissioners,  the  real  zest,  force 
and  influence  of  their  work  which  will 
bring  into  being  a strongly  combined 
effort  of  greatest  influence  for  education 
in  the  sphere  of  library  endeavor." 


THE  LIBRARY  TRUSTEE  AND 
SERVICE 
Jiy 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Stuart,  of  Berwick,  Pa. 

The  library  activity  of  today  has  been 
recognized  as  a movement  and  compared 
by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  to  the 
cathedral-build'ng  impulse  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

This  comparison,  I think,  is  not  with- 
out its  suggestiveness.  Those  cathedrals 
which  had  tlu'ir  beginnings  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  have  about  them  some- 
thing unique  and  distinctive.  They  are 
more  than  things  of  utility,  of  beauty, 
artistic  dignity,  and  colossal  proportions. 
Were  that  all,  people  would  not  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  them,  and 
bring  away  from  them  impressions  woven 
into  the  structure  of  their  thought  and 
tissue  of  their  emotions.  Whether  we 
beliold  these  structures  from  without  or 
tread  their  aisles,  or  lose  ourselves  in 
the  contemplatioTi  of  their  arches,  or 
yield  ourselves  to  the  influence  that  flows 
with  them  as  miraculously  organized 
wholes,  their  effect  upon  us  is  to  stir 
us  to  worship.  They  are  holy  as  the 
old  Hebrew  Temple  was  holy,  not  be- 
cause they  were  built  for  religious  pur- 
poses, but  because  their  construction 
was  religiously  inspired.  They  were  the 
products  of  an  enthusiasm. 

The  library  movement  of  today  is  the 
product  of  an  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm 
for  service. 


Statistics  prove  that  our  permanent 
institutions  have  been  buUt  upon  this 
enthusiasm  for  service.  Roger  Babson 
is  our  foremost  statistician,  and  in  one 
of  his  writings  he  shows  how  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  endured  have  been 
those  founded  upon  the  idea  of  service. 
This  comment  applies  laregly  throughout 
all  business  today.  “Consider  the  great 
newspapers,  for  instance.  You  doubtless 
remember  when  all  the  great  news- 
papers of  this  country  were  built  up 
around  some  strong  personality  who  was 
filled  with  a desire  to  put  forth  a mes- 
sage. As  a natural  result,  the  papers 
grew  and  became  successful  propositions. 
Then  the  “personality”  died  and  the 
paper  was  sold  to  men  who  strove 
mainly  to  make  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible. This  has  happened  to  many  of 
our  great  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  Hence,  today  those  papers  are 
merely  commercial  enterprises.  “The 
point  is,  that  when  even  capital  is  held 
and  used  in  the  spirit  of  service,  it 
brings  permanent  prosperity. 

Our  educational  institutions  have  stood 
the  test  of  permaucy  best  of  all  projects 
that  we  have  today.”  If  one  will  take 
the  one  hundred  leading  commercial 
houses  of  New  England  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  he  will  find  that  only  five  per 
cent  of  them  are  still  surviving.  But 
if  one  will  take  the  one  hunured  leading 
educational  institutions  of  that  same 
period,  he  will  find  that  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  them  are  existing  today.  Con- 
sider this  picture  and  what  it  means — 
New  England  of  a century  ago,  with  one 
hundred  struggling  educational  institu- 
tions and  one  hundred  great  commercial 
houses.  Only  five  of  the  commercial 
houses  exist  toda5’,  while  ninety-five  of 
the  educational  institutions  are  not  only 
in  existence  but  have  grown  to  many 
times  their  original  size.  When  one 
studies  to  discover  the  reason  for  this 
remarkable  fact,  only  one  satisfactory 
answer  is  available,  namely  : As  the  com- 
mercial houses  become  more  prosperous, 
and  as  the  men  who  founded  them  passed 
beyond,  they  attracted  a different  type  of 
men  who  were  keen  for  money  but  lacked 
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vision.  The  more  prosperous  these 
houses  were  the  greater  temptations  they 
offered  and  the  more  worldly  minded  were 
the  men  drawn  to  them.  The  very  pros- 
perity of  those  firms  was  their  downfall. 
While  the  educational  institutions, 
poverty  stricken  and  struggling — the 
situation  was  different.  They  presented 
no  oportunity  for  profit.  The  salaries 
paid  were  very  low,  and  as  a result  only 
men  and  women  came  into  those  educa- 
tional institutions  as  leaders  and  teachers 
who  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  serv- 
ice, and  who  desired  to  be  of  use  to 
humanity.  The  low  salaries  which  our 
educational  institutions  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  have  served  as  a screen, 
keeping  out  the  money  seekers.  Their 
freedom  from  profit  and  their  desire  to 
serve  have  been  their  salvation,  and  is 
the  reason  why  they  exist  and  have  grown 
after  this  hundred  or  two  hundred  years 
of  effort. 

The  function  of  a public  library  is  a 
similar  one  of  service.  Mrs.  Salome  Cut- 
ler Fairchild  has  offered  a single  sen- 
tence which  embodies  library  philosophy. 
She  has  expressed  the  purpose  for  which 
libraries  are  organized  and  administered. 
I quote  from  her : “The  function  of  the 
library  as  an  institution  of  society  is 
the  development  of  human  life  in  the 
entire  community  by  bringing  to  all  the 
people  the  books  that  belong  to  them.” 
“If  it  were  possible  to  be  sure  that  the 
word  education  would  be  understood  in 
its  broadest  sense,  we  might  say  that  the 
function  of  the  library  is  the  education 
of  the  entire  community.”  So  far  as  the 
mold  ng  of  public  opinion  is  concerned 
and  the  education  of  the  masses  reading 
is  more  influential  than  speech.  The 
printed  page  represents  the  mightiest  and 
most  pervasive  of  all  human  agencies  in 
the  dissemination  and  defense  of  truth. 
(As  we  have  just  learned  from  the  very 
able  address  just  given  us  there  is  a 
very  close  connection  between  letters  and 
character,  or  letters  and  life.)  I read 
an  article  this  week  by  Jane  Adams 
entitled,  “A  Book  That  Changed  My 
Life.”  Biography  is  full  of  such  ex- 
amples. Benjamin  Franklin  testified  that 
a little  tattered  volume  of  “Essays  to 


Do  Good,”  by  Cotton  Mather,  read  when 
he  was  a boy,  influenced  the  whole  course 
of  his  conduct,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
a useful  citizen,  the  public  owed  all  the 
advantages  of  it  to  that  little  book.  The 
entire  career  of  Charles  Darwin  was  in- 
fluenced by  a book  of  travels  he  read 
when  he  was  a boy.  Such  is  the  power 
of  a sentence  read,  or  a booklet  pondered 
over.  Such  is  the  possible  influence  of 
the  printed  page.  Books  are  not  the 
only  things  that  live  forever,  but  books 
do  live  forever.  They  live  in  the  memo- 
ries and  lives  of  their  readers.  They 
live  eternally  among  the  august  forces 
for  the  development  and  enrichment  of 
life. 

The  library,  then,  has  untold  possibili- 
ties for  service,  and  the  library  trustee, 
as  the  one  who  directs  the  library,  is 
intimately  connected  with  this  service. 
The  persons  who  communicate  their 
spirit  to  an  institution,  make  its  plans, 
and  administer  its  policies,  have  a broad 
field  of  service,  even  though  it  may  be 
S3r\icu  of  au  indirect  kind.  So,  when  I 
speak  of  the  1 brary  trustee  and  service, 
I mean,  of  coures,  the  service  he  renders 
through  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
library  which  he  directs.  Just  a few 
examples  will  indicate  how  far-reaching 
is  his  service.  I quote  these  examples 
from  Mrs.  Fairchild ; “A  home  library 
was  put  .nto  the  house  of  a hard-working 
German  baker.  One  of  his  sons  was  a 
member  of  the  little  group  of  children. 
About  two  years  later  the  mother  said 
to  the  home  library  visitor,  I want  to 
give  a dollar  for  the  support  of  the  library 
because  the  books  do  so  much  good  to 
the  children.  There's  my  boy,  he  is 
going  to  enter  the  high  school.  We 
wanted  our  older  boys  to  go  to  school 
longer,  but  they  did  not  want  to,  and 
Max  would  have  been  just  the  same  if 
he  h. ain't  read  these  books;  that  put  it 
into  his  head  to  go  to  school  longer.  The 
high  school  gave  Max  an  ambition  to  go 
to  college.  Through  the  influence  of 
friends  a scholarship  was  obtained,  and 
he  is  now  a student  of  one  of  our  older 
colleges.  Max  will  get  added  satisfac- 
tion out  of  life,  and  if  his  future  course 
is  rightly  shaped,  the  community  will 
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be  bettered  iu  every  way  by  his  develoi)ed 
life.  You  can  never  convince  his  mother 
that  the  home  library  did  not  make  all 
the  difference.  One  library  bought  books 
in  the  interest  of  every  trade  and  occupa- 
tion followed  in  the  community,  and 
gave  special  and  appropriate  invitations 
to  workers  in  each  industry  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  perfecting 
themselves  in  their  work  by  using  these 
books.  The  carpenter's  trade  was  repre- 
sented among  others.  The  men  in  a 
large  shop  received  one  payday,  in  their 
envelopes,  invitations  to  inspect  the  books 
on  carpentry  in  the  library.  The  re- 
sponse was  moderate  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  One  man  whose  home  happened 
to  be  particularly  unattractive,  and  who 
was  too  unsocial  in  his  disposition  to 
care  much  for  the  saloon,  fell  into  the 
habit  of  spending  all  his  evenings  in 
the  public  library.  After  a time  he  read 
through  all  the  books  on  carpentry  ori- 
ginally provided,  and  others  were  bought 
especially  for  his  use.  lie  gradually 
came  to  take  a more  enlightened  interest 
in  his  work  in  the  shop.  The  (piality 
of  his  work  improved,  and  within  a short 
time  was  promoted  from  his  posit'on  as 
common  carpenter  to  that  of  master  car- 
penter. When  it  was  noi.sed  about  that 
this  man’s  wages  were  advanced  because 
be  used  the  public  library,  more  men 
from  that  shop  began  to  frequent  the 
library. 

Another  carpenter's  wife,  from  her 
novel  and  her  volume  on  domestic  econo- 
my, got  the  notion  of  taking  more  pains 
witli  making  her  bread,  of  keep’ng  her 
cellar  clean,  and  having  a prettier  parlor 
for  her  daughter’s  sake.  The  raising 
of  ideals  in  the  standard  of  living  is  of 
great  service  in  social  development. 

A mother  had  been  reading  aloud  to 
her  somewhat  self-willed  boy  of  five 
years,  Kipling’s  .Tungle  books.  ,She 
found  to  her  suprise  that  these  stories 
were  proving  her  most  effectual  means 
of  controlling  her  child.  Being  a wom- 
an of  natural  insight,  and  of  pyhchologi- 


cal  training,  .she  was  able  to  find  the 
reason.  The  child  seemed  from  the  first 
to  get  the  suggestion  of  law  and  obedi- 
ence which  runs  through  tlie  stories  and 
which  is  crystalized  in  the  Law  of  the 
jungle. 

“Now  these  are  the  laws  of  the  jungle. 
And  many  and  mighty  are  they ; 

But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  Law, 
And  the  haunch  and  the  hump  is — 
obey.” 

The  association  in  the  child’s  mind  of 
his  own  life  with  the  life  of  the  jungle 
was  so  strong  that  the  law  actually 
seemed  to  him  to  apply  to  his  own  con- 
duct. Thus  the  book  may  serve  this 
double  purpose  also  for  the  adult — satisfy 
the  human  instinct  for  a good  story  and 
give  a strong  and  healthy  push  toward 
law  and  order  and  obedience  in  the 
whole  life. 

Uncle  Tom’s  cabin  has  doubtless  been 
the  most  potent  of  all  influences  in  rous- 
ing to  action  the  sentiment  of  sympathy 
for  the  enslaved.  Kipling’s  Absent- 

minded  beggar  opens  hearts  and  loosens 
purse  strings  for  the  man  who  ignores 
all  moral  obligations  e.xcept  the  duty 
to  fight  for  his  country. 

Edward  Everett  Hale’s  Man  AVithout 
A Country,  makes  everybody  who  reads 
it  realize  the  joy  of  sharing  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  a civilized  country.  The 
white  man’s  burden  gives  us  a sense  of 
belonging  to  the  world-life. 

In  distributing  these  books  the  library 
is  simply  setting  free  and  directing  into 
wise  channels  forces  which  shall  naturally 
play  their  part  in  broadening,  unifying, 
developing,  and  enriching  life.  AVhat  a 
great  field  for  service. 

if  the  book  circulated  through  the 
library,  enlarges  the  experience,  raises 
ideals,  stimulates  the  mental  powers,  in- 
creases the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  ele- 
vates social  standards,  then  as  library 
trustees  we  are  serving  powerfully  and 
permanently  for  the  development  and 
enrichment  of  life. 
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LETTERS  AND  MORALS 

By 

Dr.  George  T.  Ettinger,  Trustee,  Allen- 
town, Fa. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Trustees  Sec- 
tion, P.  L.  A.  Meeting,  Harrisburg) 
Mind  and  conscience  are  the  two  most 
valuable  possess'ons  of  man.  The  one 
is  pre-eminently  the  instrument,  the 
tool,  of  his  intellectual  life,  the  other 
is  the  guide  of  his  moral  life.  The  one 
deals  largely  with  thought,  the  other  with 
action.  In  perceiving  we  get  the  s ngle 
thought  or  percept ; in  judging  we  com- 
bine two  thoughts  into  the  form  of  a 
statement,  assertion  or  judgment;  in 
reasoning  we  form  a third  judgment  from 
a union  of  two  other  judgments ; in 
imagining  we  form  mental  pictures  which, 
if  they  reproduce  what  we  have  already 
observed  or  experienced,  eoiistitute  the 
material  furnished  by  memory  as  we  find 
it  in  history  and  biography,  or  they 
weave  into  new  and  unusual  combina- 
tions the  ordinary  facts  of  common  ex- 
perience, thus  creating  those  enchanting 
tales  of  another  world  as  we  find  them 
in  the  realms  of  fiction  and  of  poetry. 
When  our  knowledge  acquired  by  our 
mental  activity  appeals  strongly  to  our 
feelings  which  have  to  do  largely  with 
pleasure  and  with  pain  and  constitute 
so  large  a factor  in  the  aesthetic  realm 
of  beauty,  these  feelings  become  the  im- 
pelling motives,  the  stimuli,  that  drive 
us  to  action.  In  passing  it  may  be 
interesting  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Latin  word  stimulus  means  a 
goad  or  spur  with  which  the  rider  urged 
On  his  horse.  So  the  stimuli  in  modern 
psychology  are  the  mental  and  moral 
spurs  that  urge  us  to  action.  Finally 
we  are  men  and  women  largely  as  we 
are  wills,  not  drones  and  dreamers  but 
doers  in  life’s  arena. 

In  all  this  mental  activity,  however, 
conscience,  that  great  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong  in  man’s  moral  life,  must 
hold  a prominent  place.  Mere  intellec- 
tual brilliance  without  morality,  too  often 
makes  the  keen,  brilliant  rascal  that  is 
the  greatest  menace  to  society.  As  soon 
as  the  individual  or  society  at  large  ac- 
cidentally neglects  or  deliberately  igpiores 


the  moral  standards  of  our  common  life, 
the  ship  has  lost  its  rudder  and  becomes 
the  sport  of  every  wind  and  wave. 

Literature  is  a transcript  of  life  and 
as  such  it  also  constitutes  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  As  one  of  the  fine  arts,  can 
literature  be  divorced  from  morals  and 
blindly  follow  the  dictum  of  “art  for 
art’s  sake,”  or  should  literature  also  be 
subject  to  a moral  standard?  In  other 
words,  shall  our  writer,  in  addition  to 
being  bound  by  the  fundamental  rules 
of  his  art,  also  be  a moral  being  who, 
at  least  in  his  published  works,  does  not 
offend  against  prevailing  ideas  of  good 
taste,  propriety,  right  and  wrong  in  their 
fundamental  worth.  From  time  im- 
memorial, I take  it,  ever  since  men  have 
observed  and  thought,  they  have  been 
divided  into  two  camps,  those  who  saw 
tlie  world  and  its  inhabitants  as  they 
are,  the  realists,  and  those  who  depicted 
life  and  the  world  as  they  ought  to  be, 
the  idealists.  Between  idealism  and 
realism  there  is  eternal  enmity.  Idealism 
is  optimistic,  realism  is  pessimistic.  Both 
have  their  proper  place  in  life  and  in 
letters.  “Art,”  says  Hamlin  Garland, 
“is  selection,  and  upon  the  individuals 
soul  of  the  creative  artist  is  laid  the 
burden  of  choice.  It  is  in  the  way  he 
chooses  his  material  and  in  the  way  he 
works  it  out  that  he  is  judged.”  Hence 
the  artist  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
choice  of  his  theme  and  material  and 
for  the  manner  of  their  treatment.  The 
artist,  whether  in  words  or  in  colors, 
has  no  right  even  to  introduce  the  ter- 
rible, much  less  the  immoral  except  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  human  hero’sm, 
developing  character,  awakening  emotions 
which  when  awakened,  dignify  and  save 
from  harm.  It  is  want  of  genius  and 
of  knowledge  of  their  craft  that  drives 
writers  to  outrage  humanity  with  horrors. 

“In  the  minds  of  thinking  people,” 
says  Opie  P.  Reed,  the  novelist,  “realism 
cannot  be  supplanted.  But  by  realism 
I do  not  mean  the  commonplace  details 
of  uninteresting  household,  nor  the  hired 
man  with  mud  on  his  cowhide  boots,  nor 
the  whining  farmer  who  sits  with  his 
feet  on  the  kitchen-stove,  but  the  glory 
that  we  find  in  nature  and  the  grandeur 
that  we  find  in  man,  his  bravery,  his 
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honor,  his  self-sacrifice,  his  virtue.  Real- 
ism does  not  mean  the  unattractive.  A 
rose  is  as  real  as  a toad,  and  a realistic 
novel  of  the  days  of  Ceasar  would  be 
worth  more  than  Plutarch’s  Lives.” 

The  great  tendency  in  modern  art, 
especially  in  modern  literature,  is  to- 
wards stark  realism  which  prides  itself 
on  callijig  a spade  a spade  and  which 
ransacks  all  the  vile  recesses  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  dregs  and  drains 
of  human  life.  In  this  search  for  ma- 
terial for  the  portrayal  of  which  the 
reality  of  the  scene  depicted  or  of  the 
character  described  is  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient justification  for  the  author  or  the 
artist,  realism  makes  its  great  mistake 
and  fails.  ‘‘The  materials  of  the  novel- 
ist.” Goldwin  Smith  tells  us,  “must  be 
real ; they  must  be  gathered  from  the 
field  of  humanity  by  his  actual  observa- 
tion. Rut  they  must  pass  through  the 
crucible  of  the  imagination ; they  must 
be  idealized.  The  artist  is  not  a photo- 
grapher but  a painte'r.”  Humanity  in 
all  its  phases,  comic,  tragic,  sublime, 
ridiculous,  is  his  theme ; but  he  should 
never  lower  the  standard  of  character 
or  tlie  aim  and  dignity  of  life.  lie  should 
never  familiarize  us  with  what  is  base 
and  mean.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
ever  exalt  the  noble  and  the  chivalrous 
as  the  aim  of  true  humanity.  In  litera- 
ture the  reader  has  the  right  to  demand 
purity  as  he  has  the  right  to  demand 
it  in  life  itself.  On  this  subject  I can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  a passage  from 
a discriminating  and  delightful  address 
made  by  Coldwin  Smith  at  the  centenary 
celebration  of  Walter  Scott.  “We  know,” 
said  Smith,  “the  impurity,  half-redemed, 
of  Fielding,  the  unredeemed  impurity  of 
Smollett,  the  lecherous  leer  of  Sterne, 
the  coarseness  of  I>efoe.  Parts  of  Rich- 
ardson could  not  be  read  by  a woman 
witliout  a blush.  As  to  French  novels, 
Carlyle  says  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  last  century,  that  after  reading 
it  you  ought  to  wash  seven  times  in 
Jordjin;  but  after  reading  the  French 
novels  of  the  present  day,  in  which  lewd- 
ness  is  sprinkled  with  sentimental  rose- 
water, and  deodorized,  but  by  no  means 
disinfected,  your  washings  had  better  be 
seventy  times  seven.” 


True  to  life  and  to  nature  is  the  great 
slogan  of  modern  realism.  In  this,  how- 
ever, all  beauty,  all  appeal  to  higher 
ideals  is  completely  overlooked.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  picture  of  the 
photographer  and  the  portrait  of  the 
painter.  By  means  of  the  mechanism  of 
his  camera  tlie  photographer  reproduces 
the  external  features  of  the  human  face 
with  all  their  most  minute  imperfections 
down  to  the  proverbial  wart  on  the  vis- 
age of  Oliver  Cromwell — while  a sar- 
gent  not  hampered  by  the  limitations 
of  any  mechanical  device  enjoys  the 
freedom  of  embodying  in  his  por- 
trait his  own  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  the  soul  of  the  subject  and  thus, 
while  he  is  in  a measure  idealizing  his 
subject,  he  is  at  the  same  time  giving 
us  a more  accurate,  because  more  com- 
plete, likeness,  because  in  that  likeness 
we  recognize  the  inner  characteristics 
of  the  mind  and  the  soul  which  so  rarely, 
if  ever,  can  be  caught  by  the  mere  me- 
chanical art  of  the  camera. 

The  great  fault  of  modern  realism  is 
that  it  does  not  distingui.sh  between  wliat 
can  and  ouglit  to  be  dexjicted  and  what 
ought  not  be  mentioned  or  describ.d. 
Simpb’  because  a book  contains  a story 
true  to  life,  however  vile  or  low  it  may 
be,  or  a painting  portrays  actions  that, 
while  ever  so  ture  and  natural,  are 
nevertheless  neither  elevating  nor  ennob- 
ling, is  by  no  means  a raison  d'etre  for 
the  book  or  the  picture.  Life  has  its 
reticences  which  realism  under  the  guise 
of  art  should  not  transgress.  Your  artist 
in  his  devotion  to  realism  may  paint  a 
dunghill  so  true  to  nature  that  you  can 
imagine  that  you  smell  it — yet  it  is  only 
a dunghjll  neither  attractive  nor  artistic 
in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  however, 
necessary  and  natural  it  may  be  in  the 
economy  of  the  farm. 

I have,  therefore,  no  sympathy,  no 
agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  art  for 
art’s  sake  which  finds  no  room  for  morals 
in  the  realm  of  art.  We  are  living  in  a 
moral  world,  whose  stability  and  whose 
progress,  whose  culture  and  whose  civili- 
zation have  been  founded  on  a moral 
basis.  Man  himself  is  a moral  agent  and 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  belie  and  re- 
nounce his  moral  nature  and  thus  be- 
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come  a vacillating  and  irresponsible  actor 
in  life’s  drama  who  but  too  frequently 
goes  counter  to  the  accepted  order  of 
things,  he  is  bound  to  lead  the  moral  life 
in  the  community  and  to  respect  the 
moral  code  in  art  and  literature.  Neither 
the  citizen  in  society  nor  the  artist  in 
his  atelier  is  superior  to  morals.  It  is 
the  morality  of  men  that  has  bound  them 
in  society  and  enabled  them  to  attain, 
through  the  zigzag  course  of  the  centuries, 
if  not  a complete  view  and  entrance  into, 
at  least  a satisfying  glimpse  of  the 
Promised  Land  of  Human  Brotherhood. 
Art  and  morals  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  Beauty  without  morality  is  like 
a rose  without  perfume. 

The  moral  health  of  the  individuals 
and*  of  the  community  must  be  safe- 
guarded by  proper  laws  and  authority 
just  as  much  as  their  physical  health 
should  be  protected.  Our  Boards  of  Health 
resort  to  quarantine  in  the  case  of  con- 
tageous  diseases,  demand  the  cleaning- 
up  of  filthy  and  disease-breeding  places 
and  carefully  gather  and  dispose  of  the 
accumulated  garbage  of  our  centers  of 
population.  How  much  more  important 
is  it  that  the  minds  and  the  souls  of 
our  people,  and  especially  of  our  young 
people  be  kept  pure  and  untarnished ! 
More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  the 
Greek  philosopher,  Plato,  said  that  it 
was  the  function  of  education  to  give 
to  the  human  soul  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  perfection  of  wh'ch  it  is  capable. 
If  this  was  true  two  thousand  years  ago, 
as  it  most  emphatically  was  true,  how 
much  more  true  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  tell 
you,  my  friends  and  fellowworkers,  what 
has  led  me  to  impose  upon  your  good 
nature  by  obliging  you  to  listen  to  the 
foregoing  rather  rambling  line  of  thought. 
Some  time  ago,  as  Literary  Editor  of 
the  “Allentown  Morning  Call,”  I received 
from  the  Literary  Guild  of  America  a 
copy  of  a book  whose  title  I shall  with- 
hold lest  its  announcement  might  in- 
crease its  circulation.  However  well- 
written,  however  true  to  life  and  realis- 
tic this  book  may  be,  it  is  without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  vilest  books  printed  in 
many  a year,  not  barring  even  the  worst 


of  the  French  novels  already  mentioned. 
That  this  volume  should  have  been  selec- 
ted as  the  book  of  the  month  by  the 
Literary  Guild  and  thus  should  have 
received  the  imprimatur  of  authors  and 
critics  like  Carl  Yon  Doren,  Glenn  Frank,. 
Zona  Gale,  Joseph  Koutch,  Hendrik  Van 
Loon  and  Elinor  Wylie,  who  constitute 
the  selecting  staff  of  the  Literary  Guild,, 
passes  my  understanding.  The  life  por- 
trayed in  this  book,  no  matter  how  true 
to  fact  it  may  be,  depicts  scenes  and 
incidents  which  cannot  and  do  not  help 
to  make  human  existence  richer,  sw'eeter, 
more  hopeful ; nor  is  there  a single  char- 
acter in  the  book  that  is  even  fairly  lov- 
able and  capable  of  inspiring  better 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct  and  higher 
hopes  of  humanity.  While  a work  of 
art,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture  or 
literature,  need  not,  perhaps  should  not,, 
preach  an  avowed  sermon  on  morality, 
it  has  no  right  to  be  morally  ugly,  as 
the  first  requisite  of  art  is  beauty  and 
we  have  a perfect  right  to  expect  and 
demand  moral  beauty  as  a natural  char- 
acteristic. Then  real  beauty  will  preach 
its  own  sermon. 

The  duty  of  librarians  and  trustees  as 
purveyoi-s  of  mental  food  to  the  public 
is  to  insist  on  a high  moral  standard  in 
the  selection  of  the  books  that  shall 
find  a place  upon  the  shelves  of  our  li- 
braries. If  the  public  is  protected 
against  the  indiscriminate  sale  and  use 
of  drugs  and  poisons  that  threaten  the 
life  of  the  body,  how  much  more  neces- 
sary is  it  to  safeguard  the  purity  and 
the  integrity  of  the  minds  and  the  souls 
of  our  fellow-citizens  by  putting  into 
their  hands  only  such  books  and  other 
reading  matter  that,  while  perfectly  true 
to  fact,  still  keeps,  encourages  and  en- 
nobles ! On  the  other  hand,  as  no  one 
has  the  right  to  contaminate  the  air 
with  foul  odors  of  decaying  matter  or  to 
initiate  the  purity  of  our  streams  by 
draining  into  them  the  dregs  of  our 
crowded  cities,  so  no  one  has  the  right 
to  contaminate  the  minds  and  the  souls 
of  his  fellowmen  under  the  specious  but 
spurious  guise  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech.  Although  censorship  is  far  from 
popular  in  certain  quarters,  yet  to  the 
right-thinking  person  the  censorship  of 
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literature  and  of  art  does  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  moral  life  no  more 
than  the  ordinances  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth do  for  the  physical  and  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  community.  Beef 
is  inspected:  why  not  books?  Under 
the  flimsy  plea  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  men  and,  to  their  great- 
est shame,  women  express  ideas,  depict 
scenes  and  discuss  topics  that  can  do 
absolutely  no  more  than  cater  to  minds 
already  depraved  or  to  contaminate  those 
that  are  happily  still  pure. 

In  conclusion,  my  fellow-workers,  I can 
leave  with  you  today  no  better  message 
than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  anec- 
dote contained  in  that  remarkable  book 
of  Americanization  entitled  “The  Auto- 
biography of  Edward  Bok.”  As  we  read 
this  stirring  account  of  the  toils  and  the 
struggles  of  this  sterling  Dutch  char- 
acter, we  must  feel  proud  that  we  are 
Americans,  citizens  of  a great  and  glori- 
ous country  that  can  thus  take  a foreign- 
born  boy  and  can  develop  in  him  the 
finest  type  of  American  citizenship.  In 
this  appealing  story  he  tells  us  that  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Holland  there  was 
an  island,  bleak,  barren — nothing  grew 
there,  but  it  was  infested  by  pirates, 
who  lay  in  wait  until  the  storms  of 
the  North  Sea  would  drive  ships  on  shore 
and  then  they  would  pounce  upon  the 
unfortunate  ship-wrecked  and  thus  make 
their  living.  On  one  occasion  the  Dutch 
Government  decided  that  this  had  to 
stop,  so  they  appointed  a young  man 
by  the  name  of  Bok,  a forbear  of  the 
one  already  mentioned,  judge  and  mayor 
of  the  district.  The  young  man  goes 
to  h's  station,  he  cleans  up  the  place, 
he  lays  out  roads,  he  plants  trees  and 
so  beautifies  the  place  that  even  the  birds 
of  the  air,  we  are  told,  were  fond  of 
gathering  amongst  the  branches  of  those 
trees.  And  year  after  year  our  famous 
■Vmerican  painter,  William  M.  Chase, 
took  his  favorite  pupils  to  show  them 
this  beatuy-spot  of  the  world.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  young  man  married 
and  in  the  course  of  still  more  time  he 
raised  a family  of  thirteen  children.  On 
one  occasion  the  mother  gathered  them 
all  around  her  and  told  them  the  story 


of  their  father,  ending  somewhat  in 
this  wise — “My  children,  I wanted  you 
to  know  the  story  of  your  father,  and 
now  as  you  go  hence  into  life,  I want 
you  to  do  what  your  father  did,  and 
that  is,  help  to  make  this  world  a little 
better,  a little  more  beautiful  because 
you  have  lived  in  it.”  And  so,  my 
friends,  brethren  of  books,  may  each  one 
of  us,  as  we  cheerfully  and  hopefully  fol- 
low our  daily  tasks,  help  to  make  this 
world  a little  better  and  a little  more 
beautiful  because  we  have  lived  in  it. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Summer 
School  Alumni  Association  held  a 
luncheon,  Thursday,  October  13th,  1927, 
at  the  Civic  Club  in  Harrisburg,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association.  There  were  thirty-four  pres- 
ent, including  one  guest  and  four  in- 
structors. 

After  the  luncheon  the  business  meet- 
ing was  held.  There  having  been  no 
meeting  in  1927,  the  reports  for  1926 
and  1927  were  read  at  this  meeting. 

The  chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee reported  nine  new  members,  and 
the  reinstating  of  three  old  ones. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  reported 
one  scholarship  of  .$75  had  been  given 
to  Nixon  Mumper,  librarian.  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  Library. 

On  motion  of  the  association  a com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  meet  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  State  Librarian  and  express  the 
desire  of  the  association  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Summer  School  at  State 
College. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year,  1927-28;  President,  Marion 
Mauser;  Vice-President,  Helen  Umble ; 
Secretary,  Mary  Rudy ; Treasurer,  Pearl 
Monroe. 

It  was  indeed  a very  pleasant  luncheon, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in 
1928  at  the  Annual  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association. 

Ada  R.  Curry, 
8ecreta/ry  Pro  Tem. 
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NEW  LIBRARIES  OPENED 

Broionsville 

The  Brownsville  Free  Public  Library 
was  opened  September  first  with  3,000 
books.  Two  entertainments,  some  gifts 
and  membership  dues  in  the  library  as- 
sociation furnished  the  initial  funds  to 
start  the  library.  It  is  housed  in  a new 
building  built  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Snowden. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  school  boards  and 
councils  of  the  three  Brownsvilles  and 
the  three  townships  which  the  library 
supplies  with  books  will  give  a yearly 
appropriation  to  support  the  library. 

Miss  Shutterly  formerly  librarian  of 
the  California  Normal  School  is  librarian 
with  Miss  Margaret  Gottesman,  as  her 
assistant. 

Latrohe 

The  Public  Library  has  been  opened. 
Yatesloro — Yatcsioro  Community  Library 

This  library  was  opened  in  September 
1926.  It  is  housed  in  a school  building. 
It  is  opened  three  times  a week  by  volun- 
teer librarians  with  Mrs.  Bruce  Clark 
as  leader. 

NEW  LIBRARY  MOVEMENTS 

Aml)ridge 

Is  to  have  a wonderful  gift  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Laughlin  of  Se- 
wickley  in  a library  building  which  is 
to  be  a memorial  to  their  son  Major 
Alexander  Laughlin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laughlin  will  give  the 
site  and  grounds,  the  building  and  an 
endowment  to  take  care  of  the  upkeep 
of  the  building.  And  best  of  all  this 
gift  comes  because  the  library  has  made 
good.  In  1915  the  library  was  started 
as  a part  of  some  community  work  which 
the  new  Women’s  Club  was  carrying  on 
with  encouragement  and  aid  from  the 
Sewickley  Woman’s  Club.  For  12  years 
they  have  carried  on,  giving  hours  of 
personal  service,  raising  the  necessary 
money,  and  backing  the  library  in  any 
way  they  could. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  library 
they  had  created  grew  too  large  for  their 
management,  so  very  wisely,  in  January 
1927  the  Ambridge  Library  Association 
was  formed  which  will  take  over  the 
growing  responsibility. 


This  gift  is  one  result  of  the  Library 
Association’s  activities  and  the  Associa- 
tion's responsibility  will  be  at  least  $10,- 

000  yearly  for  running  expenses. 

So  after  years  of  very  bard  work  both 
librarian  and  library  committee,  in  small 
crowded,  inadequate  quarters,  Ambridge 
may  expect  soon  a beautiful  building 
large  enough  for  its  library  needs,  an 
adequate  support  and  a larger  chance 
for  work. 

Brookville 

The  town  of  Brookville  goes  on  record 
this  fall  as  to  whether  it  wants  a public 
library  or  not.  It  is  to  be  decided  at 
the  polls  on  November  8th,  and  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  propaganda  in 
its  favor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
the  loyal  support  and  interest  aroused 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

Neiv  Kensington 

The  three  boroughs  of  New  Kensing- 
ton, Parnassus  and  Arnold  have  effected 
an  organization  tending  to  the  founding 
of  a free  library  which  will  supply  the 
three  towns.  The  work  is  well  begun 
and  plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
future.  

COUNTY  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

“We  are  twenty  miles  from  the  city 
and  my  pupils  have  an  insatiable  desire 
for  reading  and  very  little  to  satisfy  that 
desire — at  least,  very  little  that  is  new. 

1 mentioned  to  them  the  sjjlendid  library 
that  we  have  in  Susquehanna  County 
which  furnishes  not  only  a traveling  li- 
brary of  forty  books  to  every  rural  school 
in  the  county  as  often  as  they  are  needed, 
but  also  has  a library  bus  for  trans- 
portation (of  the  books).’’ 

An  excerpt  from  a letter  received  at 
the  Library  Extension  Office,  Nov.  ’26. 
Dauphin  County  Library 

Georgia  Bowman  has  been  made  county 
librarian.  She  succeeds  Ruth  Girton  who 
is  in  Cleveland  taking  some  special  work. 
Erie  County 

North  East — McCord  Memorial  Librai’y. 

Circulation  200  books  in  15  rural 
schools. 

Fayette  County 

Point  Marion  Library,  because  of  a 
persistent  demand  from  the  rural  schools 
for  books,  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
“dire  need’’  by  circulating  a library  from 
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its  collection  supplemeuted  by  books 
ilonatcd  by  the  schools  themselves.  Which 
books  will  be  returned  to  the  schools 
donating  them  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

These  books  will  rotate  among  the 
schools  in  the  district  and  will  be  made 
available  to  all  in  turn. 

Such  work  should  be  a step  toward  the 
■county  library  idea  which  is  the  ideal 
way  of  meeting  the  rural  school  and 
community  needs. 

McKean  County 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Bradford  has 
oifered  to  give  county  library  service  if 
the  county  commissioners  will  ijrovide 
the  funds  for  the  extension  work. 
Susquehanna  County 

Beulah  K.  Eyerly  gave  up  her  work 
of  driving  over  the  hills  of  Susquehanna 
County  in  the  book  car  with  very  sin- 
cere regrets.  She  joins  the  staff  of  the 
Osterhout  Free  Library. 

Mrs.  Anna  Smith  of  Montrose  has 
taken  up  the  county  work. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

Berwyn 

The  library  at  Berwyn  has  moved  to 
new  quarters  in  the  Grammar  School 
Building. 

Biylcrvillc — Free  Library 

Ileports  777  volumes,  2,000  plus  cir- 
culation and  120  borrowers.  A few  faith- 
ful people  have  kept  this  little  library 
open  once  a week  for  many  years.  It 
is  gradually  making  a place  for  itself 
in  the  community. 

Blue  Ridge  Sumtnit — -Public  Library 
Reports  a circulation  of  3,704 ; 2,461 
volumes  in  the  library  and  600  borrowers 

■ of  which  382  are  new.  The  summer 
residents  help  this  small  place  to  have 
a very  large  per  capita  registration  and 

■ circulation. 

Braddoch — Carnegie  Free  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  135,252  for 
1926  ; 49,173  volumes  ; 3,076  borrowers 
of  which  985  are  new.  This  is  one  of 
the  five  libraries  endowed  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie. It  also  has  very  live  club  activi- 
ties. 

Bradford — Carnegie  Library 

Reports  a totai  circulation  of  99,829 
• or  more  than  6 per  capita;  the  registra- 


tion is  6,938  of  which  1,291  were  new 
borrowers ; the  total  number  of  volumes 
is  27,171.  The  David  C.  Greenewald 
Flower  Memorial  Fund  has  been  gradu- 
ally growing  until  it  now  amounts  to 
$7,966.25. 

The  Carnegie  Library  board  has  lost 
a valuable  member  in  the  death  of  E. 
V.  Cody  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
board  since  its  organization. 

Bristol — Free  Library 

The  library  reports  a circulation  of 
31,633  or  3 plus  volumes  per  capita ; 
20,000  volumes  and  535  new  borrowers. 
Very  steadily  the  library  is  establishing 
itself  in  the  community,  espedtlly  with 
the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Butler — Public  Library 

On  Monday,  October  24th,  Susan  L. 
Sherman,  librarian  died  after  a week’s 
illness.  She  had  attended  the  P.  L.  A. 
Meeting  in  Harrisburg,  October  12th- 
14th,  serving  on  the  nominating  com- 
mittee and  taking  her  usual  part.  She 
was  taken  ill  before  leaving  Harrisburg 
and  gradually  grew  worse.  She  was 
well  beloved  and  will  be  sadly  missed. 
Canton — Green  Free  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  13,212  volumes 
or  6 plus  per  capita ; 10,298  volumes  in 
the  library  or  4.78  books  per  capita ; 
1,757  borrowers  of  which  156  were  new. 
The  support  comes  from  endowment  and 
a set  milage  from  School  Boards. 
Clairton 

The  Public  Library  had  an  exhibit  at 
an  industrial  exhibition  held  in  August 
which  created  a great  deal  of  interest. 
Columbia — Public  Library 

Reports  for  its  second  year  a total 
circulation  of  18,971 ; 1,374  borrowers 
of  which  529  are  new ; 2,221  volumes. 

The  Woman’s  Club  carry  on  the  li- 
brary which  is  a Branch  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Library. 

Cooperstoicn — Free  Library 

This  live  little  town  of  200  people 
reports  a circulation  of  973  or  4.86 
books  per  capita;  850  volumes;  75  bor- 
rowers. Council  appropriates  $30  per 
year  towards  its  support. 

Cynwyd — Bala-Cynwyd  Library 

Reports  a year  made  wonderful  by 
the  completion  of  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing. The  library  was  moved  from  the 
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Union  Fire  Company’s  house  where  it 
had  been  located  for  12  years,  into  the 
new  home.  From  the  beginning  the  li- 
brary has  been  sponsored  by  the  Wom- 
an’s Club  and  again  it  owes  the  new 
home  to  the  initiative  of  the  same  or- 
ganization. 

All  of  the  work  in  the  library  shows 
decided  gains.  The  circulation  was 
22,959  or  13.3  per  capita ; 7,529  volumes 
■or  4.5  per  capita  and  957  were  regis- 
tered— a new  registration  having  been 
jnade. 

Books  were  loaned  to  the  Merion 
schools. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  report  is  the 
interest  taken  by  the  community  in  the 
library  and  the  response  to  its  needs. 
Doylestown — Melinda  Cox  Free  Library 

The  library  building  has  been  renovated 
this  summer — papered,  painted  and  new 
shelving  added. 

Ehenshurg 

The  Library  Association  has  been  much 
encouraged  by  the  first  appropriation 
from  councils — $400  per  year.  This  en- 
ables the  association  to  employ  a libra- 
rian. The  group  of  volunteer  librarians 
will  continue  as  helpers. 

Gettysburg — Gettysburg  College 

Announces  a gift  of  $75,000  from  the 
B.ev.  H.  W.  Weber,  D.D.,  of  York,  for 
a library  building. 

■Greenville — Public  Library 

Reports  an  unusually  busy  summer 
session  with  increased  registrations  as 
well  as  circulation. 

Two  reading  clubs  have  been  features 
of  the  work  in  1927 — the  vacation  reading 
■club  with  172  students  enrolled;  and  a 
travel  club  in  the  children’s  room.  Since 
June  1st,  passports  have  been  issued  to 
'68  boys  and  girls  who  spent  the  sum- 
mer visiting  foreign  countries  through 
the  medium  of  books. 

Miss  Thelma  Whittaker  has  resigned 
from  the  Greenville  Library  to  resume 
her  college  course. 

Harrisburg — Public  Library 

Tried  the  experiment  of  opening  five 
deposit  stations  during  the  summer.  One 
station  was  in  a school  building,  one 
in  a grocery  store,  two  in  drug  stores 
.and  one  in  a manufacturing  plant. 


Edith  Halfpenny  joined  the  staff  on 
October  1st  as  reference  librarian. 
Harrisburg — State  Library 

Evelyn  L.  Matthews  became  Consulting 
Librarian  for  the  Library  Extension  Divi- 
sion on  October  16th.  She  is  from  Scran- 
ton, is  a graduate  of  the  Pratt  Library 
School  and  has  just  organized  the  new 
library  at  Brownsville. 

Kane — Public  and  School  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  33,025  or  4.1 
plus  per  capita;  8,748  volumes,  1,900 
borrowers  of  whjch  445  are  new.  Be- 
sides this  27  “summer  people”  made  use 
of  the  library  by  depositing  one  dollar. 
The  income  from  the  School  board  in- 
creased $330,  and  the  usual  Study  Club 
library  benefit  was  $229.62.  A regular 
assistant  was  employed. 

All  freshmen  in  the  High  School  were 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  library.  The 
Northwestern  District  Meeting  is  to  be 
held  here  in  May  1928. 

Knoxville — Public  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  1,413  books ; 
449  readers  (in  a population  of  695)  of 
which  30  were  new ; 1,284  volumes. 
Lansdowne — Public  Library 

Is  now  open  from  9 A.  M.  to  9 P.  M. 
and  a new  assistant,  Roberta  Brewster, 
has  been  added  to  the  staff. 

Malvern — Public  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  4.975 ; 4,595 
volumes ; 3,348  readers  of  which  85  are 
new.  Councils  furnish  the  room,  a li- 
brary association  is  responsible  for  carry- 
ing on  the  library. 

Media — Free  Librarj' 

Reports  a circulation  of  29,899  or  7 
plus  per  capita ; 2,308  borrowers  of  which 
225  are  new ; 9,510  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary. The  use  of  the  library  by  pu"i3ils 
as  a part  of  the  school  work  averaged 
32  students  per  day.  The  library  is 
opened  from  8 :30-12 :00  A.  M.  when 
school  is  in  session. 

Meshoppen — Publ’c  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  2,939  or  4.7 
books  per  capita;  3,017  volumes  or  4.8 
volumes  per  capita  552  borrowers  of 
which  59  were  new.  The  population  is 
625.  The  support  comes  from  ah  ap- 
propriation from  the  School  Board,  en- 
dowment, gifts,  etc. 
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Montrose — Susquehanna  County  Free  Li- 
brary 

Reports  a circulation  of  30,679  or  over 
18  per  capita.  (This  does  not  include 
the  county  report).  18,789  volumes  or 
11  plus  per  capita ; and  2,401  borrowers 
of  which  691  are  new,  and  includes  many 
county  borrowers. 

The  library  was  closed  for  two  months 
because  of  an  epidemic.  The  report  of 
the  county  work  was  given  in  the  July 
Library  Notes. 

New  Hope — Public  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  4,055  or  3.5 
per  capita  ; 2,608  volumes  ; 535  borrowers 
of  which  86  are  new.  The  support  comes 
from  an  association  helped  by  a small 
endowment  fund. 

Ncivport — Public  Library 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Bryner  died  in  August 
after  several  years  of  faithful  service  as 
librarian.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Wolfe,  Chair- 
man of  the  Library  Committee  is  acting 
librarian  for  the  present. 

Norristown — McCann  Free  Public  Li- 
brary 

Reports  9,164  volumes ; a circulation  of 
41,908 ; 5,027  borrowers  of  which  755  are 
new. 

North  East — McCord  Memorial  Library 
Reports  a total  circulation  of  26,909  or 
7.2  plus  books  per  capita ; 7,945  volumes 
in  the  library  ; 2,890  borrowers  of  which 
250  were  new.  The  support  comes  from 
an  appropriation  from  the  School  Board, 
endowment,  gifts.  200  books  were  in 
circulation  in  15  rural  schools. 
Phoeni.rviUc — I’ublic  Library 

Reports  a circulation  of  47,488  volumes 
or  almost  4 per  capita  ; 6,294  borrowers 
of  jvhich  404  are  new ; 12,403  volumes. 
Reading — I’ublic  Library 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ayer  who  will  become 
the  librarian  of  the  Reading  Public  Li- 
brary on  December  first,  is  a New  Eng- 
lander. lie  goes  to  Reading  from  Rich- 
mond, V'rginia,  where  he  has  been  libra- 
rian of  the  Richmond  Public  Library. 
Sheffield — Sheffield  Towuiship  Library 
Reports  a circulation  of  24,236  volumes 
or  6 plus  for  the  whole  towmship;  5,187 
volumes ; 1,482  borrowers  of  wdiich  584 
are  new.  The  library  is  supported  by 


the  Township  Supervisors,  School  Board 
and  a Library  Association  and  amounts 
to  about  69  cents  per  capita. 

Somerset 

On  November  8th  the  electors  of  Somer- 
set Borough  will  vote  on  the  question 
of  support  for  the  public  library.  Here- 
tofore the  library  has  been  financed  by 
subscriptions.  The  library  association  is 
asking  for  an  annual  tax  of  one-half  mill 
on  the  dollar  for  the  support  of  the 
library. 

Troy — Free  Public  Library 

Reports  4,585  volumes,  a circulation  of 
9,551 ; 708  borrowers  of  which  152  are 
new. 

Ulster — Public  Library 
The  Study  Club  earned  $101  for  books 
for  the  library.  Ulster  Township  has  a 
population  of  929.  They  have  a very 
live  little  library. 

Vniondale — Public  Library 
Reports  a circulation  of  2,000  or  0.6 
plus  per  capita ; 1,900  volumes  and  90 
new  borrowers.  The  population  is  300, 
and  the  school  board  gives  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  library. 

^Varrcn — Library  Association 
Reports  a circulat'on  of  86,740  or  5.78 
per  capita  ; 8,559  borrowers  of  which  784 
are  new  and  201  are  non-resident  stu- 
dents ; and  40,639  volumes  or  2.7  volumes 
per  capita.  The  support  comes  from 
councils.  School  Board  and  endowment 
and  c(juals  $1.15  per  capita. 

Wattshurg 

Has  had  a traveling  library  for  a 
number  of  years.  Now  they  are  collect- 
ing books  of  their  own  and  want  to 
start  a real  public  library. 

Wclhhoro — Green  Free  Library 

Reports  a circulat’on  of  34,649  or  10 
plus  per  capita ; 7,894  volumes  or  4.3 
plus  books  per  capita  ; 561  new  borrow- 
ers and  a total  of  2,326.  The  support 
is  $1.25  per  capita.  The  circulation  does 
not  include  books  loaned  to  the  grade 
schools.  Children’s  Good  Book  week 
was  observed.  The  librarian  and  assist- 
ant librarian  were  sent  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
Meeting,  Atlant'c  City,  October  1926. 

Mabel  Deans  was  married  in  August 
to  Mr.  Lemuel  Fleming. 


